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who should be above all a benevolent prince (<j>i\dv0POTTOS
)8ao-iXevs): the best man should be emperor: he should be the
master, not the servant, of the soldiery. How far the reality
corresponded with this ideal it is impossible to say; but at least
it is certain that the reality fell short of the ideal in one respect:
for Philip sought to found a dynasty* Marcia Otacilia Severa, the
mother of his little son, was raised to the rank of Augusta; his
brother was advanced to an important office, and soon afterwards,
in the spirit of this family policy, Severianus, the Emperor's
brother-in-law, was honoured with a high command. Philip
even had his father Marinus consecrated, in order to procure for
his family a further title to legitimacy1.
Zealously and earnestly the Emperor devoted himself to his
imperial duties. A touch of clemency may be seen in the decree
declaring a general amnesty for those suffering exile or relegation2,
A number of decisions in the Codex Justinianus, especially those
which date from the beginning of the reign, are concerned with
questions of civil rights. A noteworthy ordinance provides that
appeal-could be made only to the emperor against a decision which
had been given by an official acting fbrthe emperor {ynce principis),
i.e. the Praetorian Prefects or their deputies3. The co-operation of
the concilium principis is also mentioned once in the Code of Jus-
tinian4. Philip also had to intervene against the injustice of the
Treasury administration5. Yet on the other hand his government
could not waive the legal claims of the State against its subjects,
in view of the heavy demands upon its finances. For instance,
the fact that a son was a prisoner of war was not to be an excuse
for his father's failure to fulfil his obligations6. Though poets
were expressly forbidden to claim immunity from taxation7, there
is no need to infer from this that Philip was a man of no education
or that he was hostile to culture. As ambassador of Athens, his
birthplace, the sophist Nicagoras presented an address to the
Emperor. Some would see in Nicagoras the author of the Eis
basilea\ but in that case it cannot be identified with his Pres-
beutikos or ambassadorial address, for that must have referred to
the purpose of his mission and no such reference is to be
found in the Eis basilea*. The position of members of the
municipal councils is illuminated by the fact that sons of the*
decuriones were compelled to undertake posts of honour and fulfil
1  See Volume of Plates v, 232,7.
2  Cod. Just. DC, 51, 7.              8 Ib. n, 26, 3.             4 Ib. vn, 26, 6.
* Ib. rx, 49, 5.                          6 I*, x, 52, 2.             7 Ib. x, 53, 3-
8 Cf. W. Stegemann, P.W. s.v. Nikagoras (8), cols. 217 sq.